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I 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, FACULTY 
ATTITUDES, km S'CHOOL STRUCTIIRE^ 

Ctacil Hiskelj The University of Kansas 

The interait in sctiool structur-es and interpier scQal relations is appar^snt 
in the educatioaal admiaistra. tion literature. Articles usiog ibureaucratic or 
climate theory appear in inost issues of the EducatiQnsl Administr ation Q^a-^terly 
and the Journal oj Educational Administration , However^ ttirae deficieacies 
limit the genera li?! ability of many conclusions reported In. the literature. The 
first deficiency is that only a small portion of a theory is tested. In many 

studies of burea iicrra cy or climate ^ only a single dependent variable, such as 

1 2 
teacher or administrator attitudes is eKamined. Social systems theorists have 

long rnaintaiiied th-3t school structures and processes interact to affect outcomes 

3 

or participant behavior. Similarlyj organisational theorists have described 

outcomes in multidliineasional terms. Combinations of concepts, such as pro4uc- 

ti^^ity and satisfaction have been used. In educational admiaistration studies, 

howfeverj. a single criterion has been more typical.: 

The rscond aroup of articles that might be identified as deficient are less 

4 

constrained t.hecre tica liy and focus on building grand models. These articles 
provide conceptuai discourses of schools as peopled bureaucracies, but they lack 
any empirical tasting. In many instances, no guidelines are provided for 
assessing their theoretical efficacy, . A third reason for articles with limited 
general izability stems from the use of inappropriate units of analysis. Many 
pubiashed articles use the individual as the unit 
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of analysis in iri\'es tiga tions of bureaucracy and climate. Bureaucratic 
structure clearly relatas to characteristics that would be mor^e appro- 
priately eKamined in terms of the scho-ol building or district. Likewise, 
orgaaizational climate must be differentiated from psychological climate,^ 
If schpol processes or school, groups are being assayed, the iinit □£ 
analfsis should be the organisation, not the individual. 

These criticisms are Hot intended to diminish the coatributions of the 
cited wotkm but to observe general shortcomings that caa be avoided.: 
Dariag the early development of educational administration, it was esseri- 
tial to employ relatiYaly siTnple research designs and to cojistruct concep-- 
tual models. Today, the aarly literature should serve as a foundation for 
niore sophisticated inquiries. Based on this reasoning^ the study described 
hare employed the school as the unit of analysis in an investigation that 
conibined structure and process variables to predict the multiple outcomes 
of perceived Drgaruizatiorial ef f ectiveness , loyalty to principaLls 5, and job 
satisfaction of faculties. 

Theoretical Framework 

Dependent Variables 

Perceived organizational effectiveness 5 loyalty , and job satisfaction 
represent a variety of outcomes that have been widely used to approximate 
organizati.onal perf ormance . In 1975 , Gteers found adaptability- 
flexibility, productivity p and job satisfaction to be frequently occurring 
concepts in organisational effectiveness models. The thr.^e dependent 
variablas are also similar to Hage*s organizational ends of adaptiveness , 
production, efficiency, and job satisfaction. Thus, it can be argued that 
the three criterion viriables constitute an acceptable composite of peffor- 
mance indicators. 
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Pgrcelv^d ocganiza tlonal ef fee t i ye^esg is the subjective avaluatiori of 
a school's productivity y adaptability, and flejclbility. Schools produce a 
varisty of products and services in terras of ifistructio[i.j leariiirig, and 
sxtracurriciilar events. The relativa quality, quaatiLy, ana afficitificy of 
production are com^ noiints of organizational ef fectivrcness . Moreover 5 Mott 
cQnceptiializes the adaptability or the ability to change routines into t^o 
types, Syrobolic adaptation involves anticipating; probLems ^ developing 
timely? solutions, as well as staying abreast of aew educational processes 
and equipment. Behavioral adaptation is the proinpt iinplemeritation of 
solufioris and utilization of new processes and equipnient. Flexibility is a 
special typ^a of adaptive behavior that Mott categorizes separately. I1q%±- 
bility is the ability to adjust quickly and to cope, with temporarily unpre^ 
dictable overloads of work through signif icant but temporary modification 
or roles. In other words , fleKibility refers to handling emergency situa- 
tioris * In summary , effective schools are perceived to produce products and 
services in greater quantity^ with, better quality; to show fleKibility; ^nd 
to exhibit adaptability to a greater extent than less affective organisa- 
tions. Mott formulated the IndeK of Organizational Effectiveness (lOE) to 
fneasure these three dirnensions across a vide variety of orgafiizatiorial 
types. 

10 

Loyalty , as defined by Blau and Scott, Is a condition in which 

Superiors are accepted, llkedj and respected hy subordinates* This 

affective-based definition was ejfpanded by Murray and Corenblum^^ to 

include a cognitive component. The cogaitive aspect involves holding a set 

of beliefs that embody an unquestioning faith and trust in the leader and 

are supplemented by a behavioral aspact of villLugness to follow the 

12 

superior. Hoyj Tartar, and Forsyth note that subordinate loyalty to a 
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superior is a coacept based on informal authority. In contrast to the 
limited contrECtual scope of formal authority, teacher loyalty to a princi^ 
pal broadens the authority relationship bacausa of cornmon values and shared 
sentiments. Conceptually, iiiforinal authority allows the administrator to 
stimulate higher teacher performaace by encouraging greater effort j more 
acceptance of responsibility, and the exercise of Ingenuity and initiative. 
Empirically J Hoy, Tartar, and Forsyth linked teacher loyalty to the princi- 
pal's ability" to stimulate work group productivity* Therefore, loyalty can 

be considered an important indicator of school effectiveness . 

13 

job ga tig faction was defined ia 1935 by Hoppock as any combination 
of psychologi cal J physiological ^ and environmental circumstances that cause 
a person to sayj ''I am satisfied with my job J' Similar statements continue 
to be used by researchers, Por example ^ Locke^^ recently defined overall 
Job satisfaction as "the pleasurable emotional state resulting from the 
appraisal of one's job as achieving or facilitating one's values," More'- 
over^ Job satisfaction has changed from being a precursor of perforniance to 
a legitiraate criterion in itself. Holdaway^^ concludes that job satisfac^ 
tion is generally viewed as an organizational outcome j not as a determinant* 
Smith, Kendall y and Hulin^^ believe that improving job satisfaction is a 
humanitarian value and is a legitiniate goal in itself. Therefore, job 
satisfaction has been used as a dependent variable in this investigation 
and has b-aen defined as the overall affective orientation teachers have 
toward their work in schools. 

Takea together , the three dependent variables form a subjective, 
multidimensional index of school effectiveness from the teachers^ perspec^ 

tive. The iategrative concept is consonant with a systems resource frame- 

17 18 _ 

work as described by Stewart and Pennings and Goodjnan. That is, effec* 

tiveaess is thm degree to which an organization, such as a schoal, can 
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preserve the integration among its parts by prDducing outcomes in exchange 
for resources and continued survival., The three criterion variables appear 
to be essential for the exchange between tha teaching staff and the school 
system. The next step is to specify whicli iaternal components of schools 
act as independent variables tn produce perceived levels of organizational 
effectiveness, loyalty ^ and Job satisfaction. According to Stewart, and 
Pennings and Goodman ^ social systems theory strongly suggests the impor- 
tance of bureaucratic structures and group processes* 
The Independ^en^ Variables and Conce gtual Rationale 

Qrganizat innal structures are formal characteristics or enduring 
patterns of operation in a school. These components are designed to be 
relatively independeut of particular individuals. That is, structures 

refer to the relatioriship among different roles that have been created to 

19 

achieve educational goals.: Hage's axiomatic theory of organizations 
provides several useful concepts for investigating school structure. 
Centralization, f ormalization , complexity, and stratification represent 
four properties or mean^ to accomplish organizational goals. 

Using the concepts in Hage-s theory as a guide, Bishop and George 
developed the Structural Properties Questionnaire (SPQ) to measure a 
school's organizational characteristics. Centralization or hierarchy of 
authority refers to the power distribution within the school. On one hand, 
it details where teachers or administrators can affect authority in the 
organization. On the other hand, it describes the degree of involvement 
school employees exercise in deciding classroom and curriculum policy. 
Formalization or standardization determines how rules are used in the 
school and the amount of deviation that is permitted from the stated proce- 
dures. The major components of f ormalization are job codif ication ^ role 
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specifity', standardisation, rule observation^ and professional latitude. 
CompleKity or specialization involves the number of areas of expertise j the 
length oE tfairiing required for each area^ and the req_uired level of profes* 
sloaal activity* 

k large body of literature exists that describes the independent 
effects of school structure on variables similar to the criteriori variables 
diu cussed here. The general conclusion is that vhen the structure of a 
school, is measured by an instrument like the SPQ^ it will be negatively 
related to perceived organizational effectiveness , loyalty, and Job satis- 
faction. Support for this contention follows, 

22 

In a review of the literature^ Ratsoy concluded that teacher satis- 
factionj on the average ^ is lower in schools where teachers perceive a high 
degree of bureaucracy. Similarly^ student achievement is lower when 

teachers view their schools as emphasizing a hierarchy of authority. In 

23 

describing the SPQ^ Bishop and George reported that teachers who are 
highly aMious and tense predominated in highly formalized and centralized 
schools. They concluded that these teachers were less likely to develop a 
teaching style that focused on the student. Moreover ^ schools with a 
weaker hierarchy of authority encouraged teachers with a proclivity toward 
innovation and implementation of new programs. Less evidence exists in the 

literature for a structure and loyalty relationship^ but Hoy, Newland^ and 

24 - - 

Blazovsky found that in more centralized and formalized schools, teachers 

expressed less loyalty. 

Organizationai processes , in contrast to structures, refer to the mate 

iafonrial 5 interpersonal characteristics and actions that result when 

25 

individuals interact in an organization. Likert daveloped the concept 
tualiaation used to examine organizational processes* His model Incorpor- 
ates leadership behavior , raotivational forces, and interaction-iaf luence 

8 
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patterns to map a continuum from exploitive and authoritative to participa^ 
tive. 

If a school falls on the eKploi ti\re-authori tative end of the con- 
tinuunij interpersonal relationships are characterized by mistrust and a 
lack of confidance or supportive behavior. Kostility pervades the school. 
At the opposite pole^ the participative system is characterized by a close, 
warm atmosphere in which supportive leaders and highly motivated amployees 
share the responsibility for high performance. The intermediate portions 
of the continumn, benevolent-authoritative and consultive, tend to resemble 
the eKtremes from which they deviate. The benevolent-authoritative system 
has most of the trappings of the axplo itlve-authoritative system, only to a 
lesser degree. A school described as consulti%?e is well along the way 
toward developing the characteristics of the participative system. Likert^" 
used this theoretical model to develop the Profile of a School (POS) 
questionnaire . 

Also 5 a significant amount of research independently relates the 

openness or participativeness of organisational processes to effectiveness 

27 

criteria. After a thorough review, Hellriegal and Slocum concluded that 

several studies clearly indicate that organizational climate is related to 

job satisfaction in terms of interpersoaal relations, group cohesiveness , 

and task involvement. Significant relationships also have been found for 

performance, but these findings lack universality. More exceptions were 

found for performance than for satisfaction. In the educational setting, 
?8 

Forsyth and Hoy' found that when opportunities to contact and consult 

professional colleagues were restricted^ there was a direct relation to 

29 

work alienation. Similarly, Garland and O'Reilly discovered that posi- 
tive group climate was related to school effectiveness or a productive 
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learning context for students. Hoy, Tartar, and Forsyth" demonstrated a 

positive relationship batween open climate indicators and loyalty. 
31 

Likert" is unequivocal about the posited relationships. He states 
the more participative a situation, the greater the likelihood of superior 
perf ormanca . His conclusion was drawn after reviewing the research find'- 
ings from POS questionnaires. Several studies supported the relationship 
that the more participative^ the processes the higher the joh satisf action. 
In addition, in terms of effectiveness, Likert indicates that two schools 
which were judged as excellent by a panel were also characterized by parti- 
cipative processes. High standardized test scores ^ less teacher absentee- 
ism, and greater capacity to change are associated with participative 
processes. Less evidence exists for a relationship with teacher loyalty , 
however. Indirect support is provided by the findings that schools with 
more participative climates have teachers with less militant attitudes. 

In sumrnaryj a strong case can be argued for the influence of perceived 

structure or processes on school perf ormance criteria. When structures and 

processes are examined together, the fitidings are fewer and less definite, 

32 

In brokerage firms ^ Penniriis found that autonomous , decentralized, and 

participative organisations had a higher morale and production. The find= 

33 

ings of Grassie and Carss are limited by a unit of analysis probleni. 
Their results suggest that hierarchy of authority is negatively associated 
with job satisfaction while climate is positively associated. In a vary 
recent study by Bridges and Hallinan, no evidence was found that the 
effects of subunit size and work system interdependence were mediated by 
communication and group cohesion. Therefore, structure and climate may 
have independent effects on school outcomos . 
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Hypotheses 

Given the evidence for separate effects and the lack of investifa tions 
using both structural and process variables to predict school effective- 
ness, three hypotheses have been derived for this study. Organizational 
structures^ as measured by the SPQ^ will be riegative predictors , and organi 
zational processes , as indicated by PCS scores ^ will be positive predictors 
The following dependent variables will be issued: One, perceived organiza- 
tional effectiveness of schools; twOj teacher loyalty; and three, teacher 
job satisfaction. 

Methods 

Instrum entation : Independent Variables 

School structures . The Structural Properties Questionnaire (SPQ) , 
Form 4, constituted the measure of school bureaucracy. The SPQ was devel- 
Oped by Bishop and George and refined by Murphy , Bishop ^ and George to 
measura the means properties of Hage's axiomatic theory. The 45 items 
grouped into 12 factors essentially ask respondents to describe their 
school using the constructs of centralization with four factors ^ forinaliza- 
tion with five factors , and complexity with three factors. The descriptive 
names of the subscales are given in Table 1. 

The teachers answered each item with a f our^category response scale* 
The categories for 41 of the items were: rarely, sometimes, oftenj and 
very frequently. Four levels of the hierarchy served as descriptors for 
the remaining four ite^ns. The categories were assigned values from one to 
four. The factor score coefficients reported by Murphy, Bishop, and George 
were employed with each item response to calculate weighted Z scores. The 
45-iteffl Z scores were sujnmed to yield 12 factor scores for each respondent. 
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Teacher factor scores within an analysis unit were averaged to produce 
school scores. The item responses for four factors were .ceversed. There*- 
fore, greater centraliza tion , f ormalization , and complexity are indicated 
by higher positive values. 

The validity of the SPQ is supported by several studies summarized by 
Bishop and George, They also reported alpha coefficients as estimates of 
reliability rangiag from .54 to .84 5 with most being around ,80* The 
revised scoring procedure precluded the calculation of reliability esti-^ 
mates with the present sample, but the early indicators support the relia^ 
bility of the SPQ. 

Organizational processes , The Profile of a School (POS), Form 3 for 
teachers J was employed to measure the less formal interpersonal behavior 
and other processes in the school. For the most partj the POS asks 
teachers to describe the actual human behavior that occurs in the school 
rather than personal attitudes of the respondents. 

The teachers' form of the POS contains 65 statements* Each is 
followed by an eight-ca tegory response scale. An example set of category 
descriptors ranges from very little to very great. The categories are 
assigned values from one to eight with the higher numbers indicating more 
participative processes* 

Typically j responses to the POS are processed by the test developers. 
\^ile this scoring inethod has positive characteristics for survey feedback 
and diagnosis, problerns for research arise j because the 65 items are com- 
bined to form 40 indicators in about 10 subgroupings . The multiplicity and 
diffuse nature of the scales lessen the utility of the POS for research 
purposes. Therefore, the data for the present Investigation were processed 

factor analyzing the 542 responses into a smaller number of subscales. 
"36 

Likert notes that factor scores are useful for this type of study, 

12 
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Principal componeiits and oblique R-f actor analysis procadures were 

used to determine fundamental factor structure of the POS. The following 

37 

criteria described by Riimmel were used for determining the number of 
factors- scree test, discontinuity of eigenvalues , Interpretability ^ 
eigenvalue of one, and the structure suggested by Likert. No a priori 
preferences were made regarding the importance of these criteria. When a 
conflict among them occurred^ a judgment was made as to which made the most 
overall sense. The result was a four-factor solution. A description of 
each follows. 

1. Principal leadership (23 items). This factor describes the prin- 
cipal's behavior in terms of supportiveness ^ ^ork facilitation ^ goal empha- 
slSj and interaction facilitation. The focus is at the principal-teacher 
level of interaction, 

2. Teacher leadership (22 items). This factor is similar to princi- 
pal leadership, except the center of attention is teacher^ student relation- 
ships. Basically^ the teachers are describing their own behavior in terms 
of supportiveness J work facilitation, goal emphasis, and interaction facili- 
tation. 

3. Staff climate (12 items)- This factor taps areas such as per- 
ceived influence of different staff levels Cteachersj principals ^ and 
central office administrators) j interaction among teachers, and which 
groups hold high performance goals, 

4. Student climate (8 items). The questions measure perceived stu- 
dent influence^ use of student ideas, and student involvement. 

The item scores ranging from one to eight were summed to produce 
individual factor scores. The individual factor scores were averaged to 
generate the school scores. The validity is well established by develop- 
mental work reported by Likert. As estimates of rellabilityj the alpha 
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coefficients for this sample are .96, .93, .87, and ,83 for factors one to 
four, respectively. 

Demograghic yariables . To control for potential indigenous s itua- 
tional affects, five deraographic variables were included. Size of the 
school was rneasured by the number of full-^tinie equivalent teachers in the 
school, Ejcperience levels of the teachers and principals were categorized 
as follows : under one year, one to five years , and over five years . 
Escperience levels ^ere assigned scale values of onej twoj and three respec^ 
tively. The type of school was public or private with the scale values 
being one and two. Finally, the levels variable was elenientary and secon^ 
dary with the scale values being one and two. 
Ins truni^enta tion : Dependent Variables 

38 

Percaiyed organizational ef f ectiyeness . Mott*s " Indejc of Effective-" 
ness (lOE)j adapted to the school situation^ was employed to measure this 
construct* The original eight itenas were modified by replacing those words 
pertaining to an industrial situation with words indicating an educational 
setting. For example, "school" was substituted for "division-" The lOE is 
nonnative (it attempts to specify those things an organization must do to 
become effective) and generalizable to all organizations, Mott provided 
e^tenaive indicatQrs to validity. The alpha coefficient as an estimate of 
reliability for this sample was .89* 

39 

Xoyal^ty , The eight^item measure developed by Hoy and his associates 
was used to measure teacher loyalty. Three dimensions of subordinate 
loyalty are tapped: (a) behavioral, or the willingness to remain or follow 
one^s superior; (b) cognitive, or holding a set of beliefs that embody a 
faith and trust in the leader; and (c) affective or liking, accepting, and 
respecting the superior* A five^point Likert-type response set is pro- 
vided. Construct validity has been supported, and reliability has been 




high with aLphas in the .90 range. Ari alpha of .91 was calculated for this 
study* 

Job s a t i s f act ion , A six-item instrument was used to assess the 
teachers' overall affective orientatioa toward the job. The measure is 
indirect and asks teachers to indicate their feelings toward various job 
situations. The subjects respond by selecting from a five-category Likert- 
type scale ranging from one to five, with a higher score indicating greater 
job satisfaction, The instrument has high- face validity and an alpha 
coefficient of .71 as an estimate of reliability, 
Samplin g and Data Collectioa Procedures 

The population included schools In one parochial and eleven public 
school districts. In the two largest districts 3 14 of 45 and 18 of 64 
schools were randomly selected. The 93 schools in the eight smaller dis- 
tricts were included for a total of 125. Since eleven faculties opted not 
to participate, 114 (91%) schools comprised the final saraple. 

Within each achool, 12 to 18 teachers were randomly chosen to complete 
one of the three ins trmnerits . Of the 1733 selected, 1619 (93%) voluntarily 
participated. To ensure against a response set across the different mea^ 
sures and, therefore j to maintain methodological independence among the 
measures J the subjects within each school were randomly divided into three 
groups. One-third responded the SPQ^ one-third to the POS^ and one-third 
to criterion instrument. The returns for each were 533 ^ 532, and 544 ^ 
respectively. 

Since the school was the unit of analysis and not the individual ^ data 
were aggregated by averaging the teacher responses within each school. The 
result was school scores for the 19 subscales on the SPQ^ POS , job satis- 
faction^ loyalty, and perceived organizational effectiveness measures, and 
the five demographic variables- 
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In most instancei^ a research team member attended a faculty meeting 
to describe the study aod to |ather the data. In a few cases, this pToce- 
dure was aot allowed, affd a designated faculty inember distribiited and 
colLected the instrumeats to and from selected teachers. 

Results 

A multiple stepwise regression analysis prccedura was used to test the 
hypotheses. The findings frQin the descriptive statistics and the corrala- 
tioa coefficients will be discussed first with the hypothesis testing 
following. 

Heans agd Staridard pevl atlogs 

The 21 independent variables from the POS , SPQ, demographic measures, 
and the three dependent variables with their means and standard deviations 
constitute Table 1. The four means for the □rganlzational processes are 
the result of summing the 23, 22, 12, and 8 items comprising the POS fac- 
tors* To place the sample on Likert's CQntinuuni, the suflimed values roust be 
divided by the nLEmber of items in each. The resulting values are 6.01 for 
principaL leadershlpj 6,13 for teacher leadership^ 5.32 for staff cUmate, 
and 4.61 for student cliniate. Since the conceptual mean of the conttnuum 
im 4.50, all the subscales leaned toward the participative end of the 
continuum. With the eKception of the student climate factor, the schools 
are described by the teachers as being highly consultive with the two 
leadership factors approaching the participative, 



TABLE 1 about here 

The 12 SPQ mean scores describing the schools' structures are evenly 
divided between tendencies toward h. |h and low bureaucratizaticn. Morfi"^ 
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over, withia each structural concept of centralization, forfnalizatlon fid 
complexity^ differeaces exist in the direction of eithex more or less 
bureaucracy ♦ This fiading suggests that schools are perceived by teachers 
as haviag compLicated aad perhaps contradictory conf iguratiotis . 

The school size averaged about 23 fulL-^time teachers; niost of them 
were public. Thay were evenly divided between the elemeat^iry and secondary 
levels. The length of experience for the princip^' tended toward five 
yaars or more (mean ^ 2.60), while the teachers ware less experieacad (mean 
- 2*19). Most of the teachers had from one to five years of eKperience* 
The three means for the criterion %*ariables are the result of summing 
the eighty eight, and six items forming the scales* The conceptual mean 
for the scales is 3.00. The empirical means are 3.83 for perceived organi- 
zational effectiveness J 3.81 for loyalty, and 3.65 for job satisfaction. 
The teachers described tneir schools as baving positive effectiveness 
characteristics . 
Correlation Coefficients 

The correlation matrix for the 24 variables constitutes Table 2. The 
four POS factors (variables 1-4) describing the orgaaizatiDnal processes 
are highly intercorrelated . In particular^ the .71 correlation between 
principal leadership and staff climate indicates a closa ralatlonship 
between an administrator * s style and the faculty* s sense of well-being. 
With one exception^ all of the process variables are related to thm effec- 
tiveness criteria. The more participative the processes the higher the 
perceived effectiveness. 



TABLE 2 about here 
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With the exception of the centralization subscales of tfie SPQ (varia- 
bles 5-8), thm organisational structure variables show fewer statistically 
stgnificaiit reiatioeships asiong themselves. Five of the stK correlatioa 
coffficients descrildng ceatralization are significantly diffareat from 
aero. The centrali^atisoa indicators coasistently show nagative Gorrela^ 
tioos with both the iaformaL processas of the POS and the crlterloa varia^ 
blea. Vhen teachers p^arceiva high centralization, they aisociate It with 
eicploitiFe^autboritatlv^e processes and less effective schools. 

The reverjie holds for a standardization^formalizatiott and a complexity 
factor- General rules for teachers Cvariable 9) and prof essiorial activi- 
ties Cv^riahle 15) are positively correlated with both tha procass and 
criterion Indicators. yJhmti teactiers perceive a situation as one in ^hich 
there are specified general rules and high levels of professioaal activity, 
they associate it with participative processes and more effective schools. 

The correlati^so coefficients among the dependant variables (22-^24) 
also represent Interesting, if not untixpectedj findings. Since these 
measures required perceptual responses from the teachers and were completed 
at the same time, scnfie response set is to be expected. However ^ this 
tnethodological artifact v^ould not produce such high correlation coeffi'^ 
cients^ Therefore ^ perceived school ef f ectiveness , loyalty to principal, 
and teacher Job satisfaction are positively related to each other. 
H ypothesis Testin g 

Hultiple stepwise regression analysis was used to test the hypotheses. 
In contrast to the preceding zero-order correlational analysts , rDUltiple 
regress ion is a method of analyzing the collective and separate contribu- 
tions of the independent variables to the variation to the depeadent 
variable . 
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Hypothesis one . The rasults of the statistical testing of tha first 
h^othesls CQmprise^ Table 3. The predictioa was partially supported that 
the SPQ mud POS subscales would be negative and positive predictors, respec* 
tivelyj of perceived organizational effectiveness. The regression equation 
is slgiiificant (F = 23.3, df^3,ll0, p < .01), aad the explained variaBce 
is relatively high at 39%. 

The nianber of predictors , howev^erj Is only three, with two of them 
beip^ opposite the hypothesized direction* The hest independenit predictiom 
was suggeited earlier by the correlational analysis. Teachers describe the 
school as being orgariiza tionally effective when the general rules for 
teachers are specified (beta = .43), that is, situations in which more 
standardization exists. Professional activities also made an independeat 
positive contribution in explaining the variatiori in perceisred organiza- 
tional affectiveness (beta - .18). These findlags are opposite to Che 
hypothesis. Supporting the h^rpothesis is the prediction by staff clisnate 
(beta = .19). Therefore, forrnalization, comple^cityj and participativ^e 
climates are positive predictors of perceived organisational effectiveness 
and the hypothesis must be revised to reflect this finding. 



TABLE 3 aboiit here 

Hypothesis two , The posited prediction that teacher loyalty to the 
principal is affected by the structure aad process variables was alic 
partially supported. Sumniaries for this testing constitute Table 4. The 
first regression equation contained a classical statistical problena; that 
is s the teacher leadership variable was acting as a suppressor. Canger^^ 
identifies this condition as one in which a predictor has a regression 
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weight that is opposite ia sign to what is expected. The teacher leader- 
ship variabLe has a nonsignificant but positive correlation coefficient 
(*13) ajad a negative beta weight (-.24). To avQid this problem^ the analy- 
sis MS completed again without the teacher leadership subscole. 



TABLE 4 about here 

The results from the second regression procedure are siimmariEed in the 
lower half of Table 4, The overall equation forms a significant sat of 
predictors (F - 30.7, « ^ A, 109, p < .01). In addition, 52% represenus a 
high level of explained variance. Three variables in the equation relate 
to the principals' activities aad characteristics. This is a logical 
finding j since the criterion is loyalty to the principal. Again a POS 
process subscale (princtpal leadership ^ beta - .39) and a SPQ factor 
Cgeneral rules for teachers , beta ^ ,35) are the best predictors. 

Principal experience represents an interesting finding. The zero- 
order correlation of « 16 is not signif leant, while the beta weight of .19 
is. The escperlence variable assumes soma of the characteristics of a sup^ 
pressor. After examining the correlation matrix in Table 2, however, this 
conclusion is not warranted. The variable is hardly correlated with the 
other independent variables and probably entered the equation because it 
makes a unique contribution to the explained variance in teacher loyalty to 
the principal. 

Like hypothesis one, hypothesis two must be revised to reflect these 
findings. Teacher loyalty to the principal is best predicted by formalized 
general rules, participative processes by the administrative leadership, 
and more experienced principals in parochial schools. 
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Hypothesis three . The proposition that participa'-ive processes and 
less structure lead to higher job satisfaction is partially supported by 
the analysis summary in Table 5. The equation is statistically significant 
CF - 15. 6j df - 4,109, p < .01), and 36% of the variance in the job.satis- 
factioa variable was explained. 



TABLE 5 about here 

The beta weights for four variables indicate the significant pradic- 
tors of job satisfaction. Two structural variables from tha SPQ having 
opposite signs form part of the equation. High formalization on the 
general rules for teachers (beta = .27) and low centralization on the 
decision making for instruction and curriculum (beta = ^.17) are related to 
teacher satisfaction with work. Similarly j participative principal leader- 
ship (beta - .29) and schools with more eKperienced principals (beta - *25) 
are associated with positive satisfaction. Consequently, hypothesis three 
must be altered to reflect the positive effects of formalization on teacher 
Job satisfaction. 

Summary and Discussion 
Several potentially important relationships were found, not all con- 
fooaing to the hypotheses- The overall equation statistics for the step- 
wise regression procedures provided substantial support for the three 
hypotheses. All were significantly different from gero beyond the 1% level 
and the magnitudes of the explained variance were Important, ranging from 
36% to 52%. However, the individual variable statistics provided miKed 
support for the posited relationships. Even though the eKplained variances 
were ralatively highj only 3 or 4 of the 21 independent variables entered 
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iato any of the prediction equationB, Across the three hypotheses, only 8 
of a possible 48 beta weights were significant at or beyond the 5% level. 

Support for the hypotheses includes the positive predictions by the 
orgattlsational process Yariables* In each regression analysis ^ a POS 
subscale was a positive predictor of perceived organizational effective- 
ness, loyalty, o.r job satisfaction. Principal Leadership was the predictor 
in two of the three cases. Less support for the hypotheses includes the 
findingi for the organizational structure vartables . The centralization 
subscales of the SPQ^ as hypothesized , tended to be negatively correlated 
with the depeadent variables but failed to enter the regression equatiott- 
The f ormali^ation^s tandardization indicator of general rules for teachers 
Was a consistent predictor for all of the dependeflt variables, but the 
directions t^ere positive, which is contrary to the hypotheses. The com- 
plejcity subscalas of the SPQ also tended to have positive correlations ^ith 
the ef f ecti'vaness criteria. The hypotheses p therefore j must be reformula-^ 
ted to account for the differentiated effects of school structure. 

More specifically, the findings reinforce those of Hoy, Newlandj and 
43 

Blagovsky that centralization reduces morale but that increased formal- 
ization improves teachers' attitudes toward their jobs* Llkert*s^^ posi- 
tion was confirmed that participative processes are associated with per- 
ceived effectiveness criteria. The accepted premise that parceived struc- 
tures of schools are negatively associated with performance indicators was 

not found to be true. Moreover, the conclusions of Pennings , Grassie and 

46 - 47 

Carss, and Bridges and Hallinan were substantiated that structures and 

processes have independent impacts on effectiveness criteria. In the three 

regression analyses ^ combined effects were indicated by both process and 

itructure variables entering the prediction equations. Social systems 

theoEy has coatained this postulate since its inception. 
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Synthesizing this discussjuon fields the followiiig generalization: 
More effective schools, as perceived by teachers^ are characterized by (a) 
more participative organizational processes, (b) less centralized decision- 
making structures, (c) more fonnalizad general rules > and (d) more com- 
plexity or high profassional activity* This reformulated hypothesis sup- 
ports the emergent view that enviroiimental variables such as bureaucratic 
structures and informal processes exhibit more complex and variegated 
effects than their treatments sugg&it in the recent educational adtninistra- 
tion literature* 

Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to build on the eKisting literature 
dealing with school configurations and ititerpersonal processes while avoid- 
ing several deficiencies limiting its generalizability . In many ways, this 
objective was achieved. The literature was synthesized with a multi- 
dimensional effectiveness criterion; hypotheses were drawn; a relatively 
large sample of school units were selected; reliable measures were used; 
and sophisticated analysis procedures were employed. Yetj as the investi- 
gation proceeded^ other unsettling shortcomings became apparent. The 
traditional theoretical formulations represented here may not be complaK 
enough to eKplain the wide variations of behavior in educational organiza- 
tions. Alternative theoretical views should 'be considered to select and to 

display the subtle relationships among structural , process ^ and effective- 

49 

ness variables, Weick's view of schools as loosely coupled systems shows 
potential for expanding our understandings of these interrelationships, 
A second shortcoming that was observed reflects the narrowness of 
methodologies. This investigation represents survey techniques with percep** 
tual measures. Researchers in educational adratnistration also need to 

^3 



expand the types of methodologies that are used. Ethnography^ and experi- 
mental and longitudinal procedures should be considered for Investigations 
of school organiEatlons . In addition, more objective and less perceptual 
measures should be used to complement the perceptual indicators. Friasen^^ 
recently collected the research investigations of schools that have 
employed the more objective Aston measures of organiaational character'- 
istlcs. Such instrujnents should be used with greater frequency in our 
research. 

This study has made a contribution to our understanding of schools as 
social organizations. Combined with the emergence of alternative views of 
organizations and new measures, positive and significant new understandings 
are within reach. It may be premature to predict a renewed theory and 
research movemfc. in educational administration^ but the "stream of new 
research findings and theoretical synthesis, are signs of vitality . 
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TABLE 1 



Means 


and 


Standard Daviations 


for All of the Variables 


(N=114) 




Indapandent 


and 


Dependent Variables 


Means 


Standard 
Deviations 



ORGMIZATIONAL PROCESSES 

1, Principal Leadership 

2, Teacher Leadership 

3, Staff Climate 

4, Student Climate 



138.32 
134.78 
63.83 
36.92 



17.51 
10.35 
8.08 
4.85 



ORGAKIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 
Cent^rali^gation 

Decision Making 

5, Classroom Teaching 

6, Instruction and Curriculum 
Hierarchy of Authority 

7* Decision Making w/Hierarchy 

8. Supervision w/Hierarchy 
Fo r ma ligation 

Standardization 

9. General Rules for Teachers 

10* Rules for Teacher Lesson Plans 

11. Rules for Teachej? Centers of Study 
Professional Latitude 

12. General 

13. Provided by Principal 
CompleKity 

14. Specialization of Teaching Assignment^ 

15. Professional Activities 



0.25 
0.35 

0.09 
^0.33 



0.45 
0.28 
-0.10 

^0.20 
^0.25 

0.27 
-0.25 



0.60 
0.51 

0.63 
0,50 



.60 
.82 
45 



0.34 
0.64 

0.49 
0.48 



16. 


Professional Training 


-0 


. 12 


0 


.58 


iPHIC 


CHARACTERISTICS 










17. 


Size, Number of Teachers 


23, 


.17 


20 


.00 


18. 


Type School, Public or Private 


1 , 


.21 


0 


.41 


19. 


Level School, Elementary or Secondary 


1, 


,46 


0 


.73 


20. 


Principal Experience 


2, 


,60 


1 


.17 


21. 


Teacher Experience 


2, 


,19 


0 


.33 



CRITERION VARIABLES 

22. Perceived Organizational Effectiveness 30.61 

23. Loyalty 30.53 

24. Job Satisfaction 21.92 



3.56 
5.10 

2.61 



Responses were reversed. 
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TABLE 2 

Correlation Hatrlx for AU Varlablea In tho Study 



Variabli 
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-03 
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hf 
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17 






22 






kf 


18*' 


02 


=23" 


-35^ 




57" 


16 


13 


02 


=11 -22" 


35^^ 


09 


00 


25" 


-28" 


01 


-02 


23 




13 




20" 


01 




^'i3'^ 


-27" 


58" 


-01 


15 


09 


-06 -13 




22'^ 


-06 


28'* 


.16 


16 


02 
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31" 
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06 
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•p<.05.dr = lis. 

Variable names aro provlik'd in Table 1, 
^Coofriclt'nta are fflultipllcil by 100. 
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TABLE 3 

Multiple Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Testing 
Hypothesis One with Perceived Organizational Effectiveness 
Being the Dependent Variable 



(Nuinber and Name from Table 1) 


r 


beta 




F 


df 


r2 


9. General Rules for Teachers 


.57^* 


.43 


26, 




1,113 


.32 


3. Staff Climate 




.19 


5, 


.4* 


1,112 


.36 


15, Professional Activities 


.35** 


.18 


5, 




1 ,111 


.39 


Equation 






23, 


,3^ 


3,110 


.39 



•p<.05 
•p<.01 
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TABLE 4 

Multiple Stepwise Regression Analysis Suiimijaries for Testing 
Hypothesis Two with Loyalty Being the Dependent Variable 



Independent Variables 

(Number and Name from Table 1) r beta F df R 



First Analysis with Suppressor Included 



1. 


Principal Leadership 


■ 63** 


.52 


35 


,2** 


1,113 


.40 


9. 


General Rules for Teachers 


.58 — 


.33 


19 


. 0 'Wf 


1,112 


.48 


2. 


Teacher Leadership 


. 13 


-.24 


10 


.3— 


1,111 


.52 


20. 


Principal Experience 


.16 


.20 


9 


.1** 


1,110 


.55 


18. 


Type of School 


.28'** 


. 17 


6 


.3* 


1 ,109 


.57 




Equation 






28 


.7** 


5,108 


.57 




Second Analysis 


with Suppressor Remove 


5d 






1. 


Principal Leadership 


.63** 


.39 


23, 


,1** 


1,113 


.40 


9. 


GeDeral Rules for Teachers 


.58** 


.35 


19, 


.5** 


1,112 


,48 


20. 


Principal Experience 


.16 


.19 


7. 


. 8"-* 


1,111 


.50 


18. 


Type o£ School 




.18 


6. 




1,110 


.52 




Equation 






30. 


7** 


4,109 


.52 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 
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TABLE 5 



Multiple Stepwise Regression Analysis Summary for Testing 
Hypothesis Threa with Job Satisfaction Being 
the Dependent Variable 



Independent Variables 



CNumber and Name from Table 1) 


r 


beta 




F 


d£ 


r2 


9. General Rules for Teachers 


. 47** 


.27 


8 


.0*-" 


1,113 


.22 


1. Principal Leadership 


.47'-- 


.29 


9, 




1,112 


.28 


20. Principal ExperieQce 


.23^"^ 


.25 


10. 




1,111 


.33 


6. Decision Making I and C 


-.25'^ 


-.17 


4, 


.4* 


1,110 


.36 


Equation 






15, 




4,109 


.36 



*p< . 05 
— p<.01 
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